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— 
NOTICES. ; 

The outside pages of the cover will inform the reader what 
be may expect in the course of the present volume. We wish our 
wbscribers to particularly notice our promises, as we intend to 
oblige them to mentally say, previous to the close of the year, 
ll that was promised has been fulfilled. 





The conclusion of Barnaby Rudge has arrived from Europe, 
snd accompanies this number as a New-Year’s present to the 
subscribers of the last volume. They will put it with the 19th 
volume. In this way we avoid the inconvenience of having it in 


two volumes of the Mirror. 


—_————_- 


The index for volume eighteen will be furnished to it's sub- 
sribers next week. 


The plate accompanying this number is from the hand of the 


deservedly-eminent Engraver, Mr. G. Parker, of Brooklyn, New- | 


York. 
NOTICES TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Postmasters are authorized, and always willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signed 
by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 
can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for 


them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing. 





To Subscribers residing out of the city. —If your paper is rumpled 
inthe mail, let two towels be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and 
lay the paper between them till it is thoroughly damp; then lay it 
on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 
t with a hot iron, as you would iron clothes, god you will make 
itas smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed. 





THE ENGRAVING. 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL IN REPOSE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RICHARD ADAMS LOCKE. 


Painted by H1. Richter, Engraved by G. Parker. 





Tuat we can illustrate this picture according to the de- | 


sign of the painter, we verily believe; and this contidence 
is assuredly less complimentary to our own acumen than 


tohis perspicuity. In the case of the celebrated sign of the | 
"Red Lion,” under which a friendly hand wrote the in- | 


eription, “ This is not a Cow,” the merit appears to have 
been rather on the side of the critic than of the artist. 

But we must not be in too great haste with our modes- 
ty. It might be a derogation to carry it much farther. 
There are mysteries in this picture which the artist never 
thought of, or, at least, which he was compelled to take 
and to leave as he found them, and which, as it happens, 


we alone can explain. 


It is true he has furnished us with a cunning key to his | 


own ingenious and enigmatical devices, but there are other 
and more obstinate riddles involved in his subject, for 
which he was in nowise responsible, and for solving which 


| 


We must claim nearly as much perspicacity as fell to the 


lot of the brilliant illustrator of the sign-post. 
How, for instance, was it possible for Mrs. Watkins to 
sleep on in that resolute and unflinching manner, amid the 


uproar of laughter, screeching, screaming and sneezing, to | 


say nothing of her own snorting and snoring, which raged | 


tebelliously around her? What cou/d she have been tak- 


ing or doing to render her so oblivious to the majesty of 


her authority and the horrors of insurrection? That it was 
her “custom always in the afternoon,” cannot be ima- 
gined, or her subjects would scarcely have displayed such 
an avidity for “ the largest liberty ” on this particular occa- 
sion. And, if it were not, how can we account for so dar- 
ing a rising, so reckless an outbreak, in the very presence 
of despotism, and on the very steps of the throne? Have 


} ar . . a 
Mey no fears lest the sleeping lion arouse and rend them ? | 


Is there no dread of that slumbering voleano? Are no 


| stantial, imperial grunt of the awful empress—has this rash 


| against the peace of her grandmamma, her crown and dig- 


| has already thrice shaken her by the elbow to apprise her 


thunders gathering on that stern and lowering brow ? Has || 
that arch-rebel, little Polly Hopkins, who is working her 

knees and elbows like a saucy, incorrigible Katydid, as | 
she is, and mocking, with her guinea-pig squeak, the sub- || 


little wretch no fear lest a corner of thet dreadful right eye 
should open and wither her to ashes ata glance? It isa 
mystery which the painter has not attempted to unravel. 
And what are we to think of the apathetical abstraction 
of Miss Belinda Moreland, the fat and fair monitress of 
fourteen, who is calmly reading at the desk yonder, by | 
the window, in the midst of this outrageous tumult? It is 
very strange what she can be perusing so intently as to 


produce so utter an insensibility to so riotous a revolt || 


nity, and her own authority as prime-minister and viceger- 
ent. Isit possible that the sedate Belinda is herself absorbed 
in an act of hazardous curiosity, involving the clandestine | 
possession of forbidden pages, secreted for a furtive glance 
at some precious opportunity like the present? Why else 
are they held so warily near the lid of her professional de- || 
pository that they may be concealed, in a moment, beneath | 
grammars and primers, slates, geographies, arithmetics, 
urn-rugs and copy-books? Why else is she unconscious 
that her apprehensive friend and confidant, Susan Somers, 


of the frightful condition of the community ? 

We think we can find, among our family papers, an 
epistie, from a certain Miss Moreland, now, and for many 
years past, our own dear Mrs. Somebody, written, about 
those days, to a young gentleman of her acquaintance who 
is not quite so young as he was then, which may throw “a 
pretty particularly considerable” quantity of light upon 
these obscurities. At least, if we can obtain the late Miss 
Moreland’s consent on this occasion, as we did on another, 
we will make a determined search for it; and meanwhile 
must endeavor to do the best justice we can to the genius 
of Mr. Richter and skilful fidelity of Mr. Parker. 

And, first, what are the three girls in the door-way so || 
peculiarly startled at that they make their hasty exit while || 
all the rest are frolicking in seeming security? Both they | 
and the cat upon the carpet, who has been profusely adorn- 
ing her roly-poly person with the drapery of the cotton- 
reel, evidently see a common object of alarm which the || 
others cannot see: and what, in the name of birch and ferule, || 
ean it be? The hearty, the ever-laughing Lucy Larkin, 
who is retreating backward, with her hands squeezed be- 
tween her knees, in a paroxysm of fun and fright, seems to || 
be anticipating, with the keenest zest, some exquisite mis- 
chief close at hand—some explosive spoil-sport, itself the 
jolliest sport of all. Martha Drymouth, who has effected || 
her escape, peeps in with serious sympathy upon the peril- |! 
ous plight of her heedless companions, while the archly || 
smiling Maria Bellamy, with her hand on the door, is taking 
a last glimpse of the approaching danger. What can it be ? 

Look in that mirror! see the objects which it reflects || 
from some opposite open door of an adjoining room! Rely 
upon it, that turbaned, Mameluke-looking character, with 
the long nose and bare neck, who is reaching down the 
in birchen rod from the shelves, is a well-known functionary 
that “ Young Ladies’ Seminary.” She is a maiden Turk, for 
a ducat—Mrs. Watkin’s bachelor sister—the housekeeper, 
cob-web inspector, bread-and-butter seraper, dinner slicer, 
and commissary and castigator-general of the whole quak- 
ing establishment, from kitchen to attic. We should not | 
like to stand in the shoes of that misguided little mortal 
who is trying on one of this personage’s gala turbans be- 
fore the glass! The adventurous mimic is even burlesquing || 
it with one of the peacock’s feathers of which she has des- 


poiled her governess’ juvenile sampler that embellishes 
the wall on her left; and while the gaudy decoration quite 
enraptures the admiring simpleton who stands gazing at 
it with folded hands on her right, it probably as much en- 
furiates the salient dragon who eyes her from the opposite 
room, and whose direful visage and purpose she might | 
have beheld higher up in the warning pane. 


ll anglicé, eye-fwisting. 


|! rascals. 


| taking snufi. That the pulverized 


In the two figures standing by the clock the artist has 
furnished interesting illustrations of the two contradictory 
kinds of squinting—a fascinating accomplishment, profes- 
sionally styled strabismus, from erpxCés, tortus ocults, 
Poor litte Georgiana Whitfield, 
who now so restlessly wears the dunce-cap that had been 
imposed upon her in the sterner hour of discipline, is evi- 


| dently a great proficient, for so young a student, in that 


branch of the art which may be termed the contractive or 
concentrative; and is twisting her little gooseberry eyes 
very hard upon her drowsy tyrant to see if she can abridge 
penance with prudence. Her good-natured accomplice, 
Sarah Broadbent, exhibits the squint expansive, diffusive, 
or liberal; and the two may be regarded as symbolical 
representatives of the two great classes of character into 
which all mankind are divided. The concentrative squinter, 
who strives to make a microscope of his nose, to see smells 
and count motes, without looking an inch beyond it, is an 
appropriate type of that half of mankind which, in polities, 
philosophy and religion, is convergent-minded—intent 
upon the merits of its own creeds, and incapable of an ex- 
cursive glance at those of others. The expansive squinter, 
who seems to take the sky for his lens, to gaze from pole 
to pole and see all around the world, fitly represents that 
other moiety of mankind, which, in all its views and feel- 


' . . 
ings, is magnanimous, free, and philanthropic. In religion, 


the former minds are bigots; in polities, absolutists or con- 
solidationists; in philosophy, stationaries and resistants. 
The latter, in religion, are charitable to the verge of opti- 
tism; in politics, liberal of self-government to the limits of 
social order; in philosophy, anticipating advancement and 
welcoming wonders. And although each class of minds 
will exhibit many exceptions upon these particular sub- 
jects, yet may all minds, like the two great forces of uni- 
versal nature, be divided, according to their innate tenden- 
cies, into the concentrative and the diffusive, the centripe- 
tal and the centrifugal, the contractive and the expansive. 
In short, into Georgiana Whitfields and Sarah Broadbents. 
Each has its merits and its faults; both are useful to each 
other, and the world could not well get on without either 
The wise medium between the two, is, perhaps, indicated 
in the person of the sensible litthe Sophia Goodenough, 
who, while she keeps out of mischief, and steadily looks te 


| the main object, raises a friendly hand for the benefit of all. 


Of the three figures at the table—the two above it being 


|} cautiously engaged in recovering their confiseated toys 


from the royal treasury, and the one beneath it in sewing 
the robes of majesty to a plentiful train of foot-cloth—we 
have only to say that they strike us as being enormous 
Would it be believed that the one who is so co- 
vertly plying the needle is the studious Belinda’s sister 
Fanny, and that she is thus extravagantly bedecking her 
own venerated grandmamma? It is appalling to think of 
such aggravated wickedness; yet it is but too true, as we 
shall presently show. 

With the exception of the dark assassin behind the door, 
who has been employed in cutting milk-maids out of paper 
instead of hemming her handkerchief, there are but three 
others of these guilty rebels to be enumerated, and these 
are the three snufl-takers. Mrs. Watkins, like Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and other great rulers, soothed the cares of 


cr 
gS 


% 
vernment, and relieved the severe action of the brain by 
form of this universal 
recipient and the least 


be taken, we do stoutly 


narcotic is the least noxious to the 
offensive to others, in which it can 
contend, for we use it in no other. The stories which state 
that large cakes of snuff have been found collected in the 
brains of dead practitioners, will be believed only by those in 
whose craniums a post mortem examination would find no- 
thing whatever. Like every other habitual stimulant, it is 
doubtless pernicious; but so is the nervous excitement of 
excessive thought and vigilance which Mrs. Watkins suc- 
cessfully applied it to allay. She used it only as a medi- 
cine, to be taken every few minutes. Its agreeable virtues, 
however, depend upon its being taken voluntarily. I's effects 
upon involuntary patients may be Seen in the singularly 















distorted.countenance of the suffering innocent in the cap, 
to whom it has been forcibly administered by Julia Finch, 
under the plea that it was an infallible cure for a seald 
head. * Upon Amelia Finch, who had been pertinaciously 
conning her lesson, her sister earnestly urged it as the 
greatest aid to the recollection of " The Beggar's Petition” 
that had ever been invented. And so the wag persisted, 
until Polly Hopkins was pitched headlong into the corpu- 
Jent white apron of Mrs. Watkins, and Miss Scragger, the 
Mameluke, rushed in, like a hurricane, with thé rod. 


Nearly all this has been expressed by the painter with | 


vivid significancy ; and the accomplished engraver has im- 
parted it to the readers of the Mirror in its original bright- 
ness. But still, as we have said, some things remain to be 
explained, and something of a sequel to be added. 

Already found, and laughingly laid upon our table, is 
Miss Moreland’s letter! Unlike her, it bears the tinge of 
years ; but, like her, it retains, to our mind, all the juvenile | 
freshness, purity and simplicity of heart with which it was 
originally written: 





" Ryne, Ise or Wieut, August 6th, 18S—. 

"Dear YouNnG FRrigND,—I take up my pen to inform you | 
that grandmamma has given me the severest scolding you 
ean conceive, only for reading ‘ The Youthful Lovers,’ which 
you lent me wher you left us for Southampton. She said 
it was not proper for young girls like me, and so she took 
it from me, and I saw her reading it herself in the arbor | 
where you used to tease her so much about old Captain 
Higginson, whom we now all know to be her beau. I found | 
it afterwards in her drawer, with several other novels, one 
or two of which I should exceedingly like to read, only she 
says novels are so improper. They were Lucy Larkin’s, 
who entreated me to steal them back for her, but I thought 
it might be wrong to do so, as grandmamma certainly 
knows best from her long experience. ‘The Youthful 
Lovers,’ however, I certainly did take, because it belonged 
to you, and not to a young lady; and I intended to return 
it to you by your sister, and tell grandmamma that I knew 
you valued it, because I had seen your eyes full of tears as 
you read it. But a dreadful mutiny has occurred in the | 
school, and she found out that I had it before I could tell 
her. Oh! you never saw such a dreadful scene as we have 
had !—and all oceurring on such a happy occasion !—for | 
you must know that I, and my five sisters, have now a 
beautiful dear little brother! the sweetest, dearest, fattest 
little thing you ever saw, and the only brother we ever had! | 





| 
"Mamma happening to be taken very ill at the time, | 
grandmammia sat up with her all night, without sleeping; | 
and Captain Higginson happening to arrive from sea the 
next morning, called upon grandmamma, and papa invited 
him to take luncheon, and see the baby. Well, there were 
oceans of cake and wine, and brandy, and rum, and gin, | 
and cherry bounce, and Nelson’s cordial, and punch, and 
cold beef, and whiskey; and papa made every body drink 
to the health of his new son, and the captain made grand- 
mamma drink his health (that is, my sweet little blue- 
eyed brother's health, for he has beautiful blue eyes) seve- 
ral times, both in punch and wine; and then papa’s and 
mammia’s health, and all the family’s. Even aunt Seragger 
came over from grandmamma’s and drank a full tumbler 
of warm brandy and water,and I thought we were all go- 
ing to have a holiday, especially as i thought grandmam- 
ma would be too fatigued to attend to us, and as papa had | 
sent all the young ladies cake and wine. But aunt Serag- | 
ger—you know whata cross, malicious old person she is 
insisted there should be school, even if she kept it herself, 
because, she said, all the scholars would be teasing to see 
the baby, and would ‘smother the brat’—only think of 
her calling the cherub a ‘ brat!’"—and because Captain | 


Higginson, whom she called ‘ old Higgins,’ would other- || 
wise be at grandmamma’s the whole afternoon, ‘ drinking || 


’ 


the cupboard dry.’ Did you ever hear such expressions ?— | 
and Tam sure grandmamma would have been very angry 
if I had told her, for she esteems the captain very highly, | 
and he is considered quite rich. Well, 1 was busily en- | 
gaged in the nursery, in changing the pins in mamma's 

baby’s-cushion, so as to make the name ‘ Harrietie’ spell 

* Horatio, —for that is my brother’s name,—when I was 

summoned to the school to give the girls their lessons; 

and there I found aunt Scragger sitting in grandmamma’s 
chair, and fanning herself with a large new rod !—and her || 
turban set on one side in the fiercest manner, looking like || 
a ferocious Mameluke magistrate. About half-past two | 
o'clock grandmamma unexpectedly came in and took her | 
chair; and as soon as aunt had left the room she said she | 
would dismiss us at four, and we might all take a walk on | 
the hill, as she expected company. She also told Georgiana | 
Whitfield that she should. see the baby if she would not || 


|| after her and upset her chair. She then 


| fur putting on the turban. 
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squint so, and that the captain had brought it for mamma 
from Buenos Ayres. 
“ Poor little Georgiana tried very hard not to squint, and 
then cried ready to break her dear little heart, because she 
thought she could not improve enough to see the baby. So 
grandmamma made her stand up on the form and wear 
| the dunce-cap, which I thotght very cruel ; but grandmam- 
| ma seemed to be very tired and feverish, and disposed to 
| doze a little. Well, we were all as quiet as mice for some- 
| time, and I thought it’a good opportunity to take a peep 
_at ‘The Youthful Lovers,’ at the place where I left off, 
| which was where Elgitha meets Albert after their cruel 
| separation by the baron, her uncle, in the wood by the Ab- 
| bot’s well, when she was again seized and carried away by 
the mysterious knight’in black armor, who had been ob- 
serving them behind the oak. Presently grandmamma be- 
gan to snore very loud, and to puff her breath in the most 
| curious, funny, whistling manner, through her nose and 

mouth, and the whole school was in a rude titter. I com- 

manded order, and, of course, supposed I was obeyed ; but, 
| it seems, that while I was absorbed with the horrible suf- 
ferings of Elgitha, in being thrown by her relentless uncle 





into the dark, damp, deep dungeon of his castle, full of 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| rats, toads and lizards, while she knew her lover was 
| painfully wounded and perhaps slain, the girls had thrown 
| the whole school into a state of utter rebellion and uproar, 
| mocking and mimicking even grandmamma herself as 
| 


| she slept, and committing all sorts and descriptions of 


disorderly pranks. 
“ The noise was so great that aunt Scragger heard it up 
stairs, and opening the parlor-door, saw the whole scene 
| and me reading, before any one was aware. She actually 


silk gown to the foot-carpet; and Jane Harris and Emma 
Winslow stealing tickets of ‘Good Behavior,’ and their 
dolls’ legs and arms from her writing-desk! Worse than 
all, aunt Scragger saw Anne Siddons putting on her new 








| plaid turban before the mirror! Oh! wasn’t there scream- | 


| 
| saw sister Fanny under the table sewing grandmamma’s 
| 


ing when she darted in from the parlor with the rod she 
| had made at dinner-time! And, just at thas moment, Ma- 
tilda Goldsmith pushed Mary Hopkins, who is the most 

incorrigible mountebank in the school, directly, and very 
| hard, upon grandmamma’s stomach—and you know how 
| remarkably stout she is in that respect—and she woke 
with a loud groan which startled me, for ] was that in- 


|| stant reading of the deep groans heard by Elgitha in the 


| adjoining dungeon. She jumped up like a flash of fire, and 
| | never saw her so surprised. 
| * Seeing Martha Drymouth, Maria Bellamy and Lucy 
Larkin run inte the garden, she followed them to know 
| what was the matter; and in doing so dragged the carpet 
Lecame very in- 
dignant, but Lucy told her that it was all Miss Scragger’s 
fault, for not letting us have a holiday when Mr. Moreland 
and Captain Higginson so particularly requested it. This 
pacified her a good deal, and she asked if the captain had 
| requested it, and when Lucy assured her that he had, and 
very earnestly too, she grew angry with aunt, and they 
| almost quarrelled. So by Lucy’s putting the blame upon 
aunt we all got off pretty well, except Anne Siddons, 
Youthful Lovers’ from my desk and locked it up in her’s, 
and has seolded me excessively several times for daring to 


tionate and faithful Albert, groaning in the next dungeon; 
and whether they afterwards both escaped, recovered, and 


| were happy. Do write and let me know, but I fear not, 


for T cannot see how it was pussible. Will you not come 
to Ryde with your papa shooting partridges on the first of 
September? Ask him, 
then you may be able to coax grandmamma to give up 
the book and lend it me again, or even read it to me your- 
self in the arbor, if Captain Higginson is not here, for else 
he will be sure to be there with grandmamma. 


I shall be so glad to see you,— and 


Believe 
me to be, my dear young friend, 


Yours very truly, " Betrnpa Morevanp.” 


P. S. I often think of your promise to spend a week 
with us next New-Year. You won't forget it? 

To this exquisitely graphic letter we feed not, our- 
selves, add a word; but respectfully commend the admi- 
rable engraving of “ The Village School in Repose,” to the 
favor of the young folks in the New-Year’s holidays, and to 
that of their parents and teachers, in whose minds it may 
agreeably revive the recollection of many a youthful fro- 
lic, and distil the sweet balm of kinduess from the buds of 
early memory. 


| open her drawers. [am so sorry that she has got it again, || 
| for lam anxious to know whether it was the brave, affec- 





| A dim light glimmered at either end. It was past midnight. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


WEALTH ATD WORTH, 


Wealth and Worth, or which makes the man ?—Various 
sentiments prevail on this subject. On the exchange, one 
opinion is common; and another in the church. In Broad. 
way, if you were to consult the passers-by, the chance js 
that you would find six of one way of thinking, and half. 
a-dozen of another, though a prevailing prejudice would 
doubtless lead them all to disguise the nakedness of their 
admiration for mammon. The pros and cons on the matter 
however, are well discussed in a charming little volume 
before us from the press of the Messrs. Harpers, which we 
do not hesitate to pronounce the gem of the holiday publi. 
cations. In running through this volume a second time we 
have marked with our pencil a few passages which we 
transfer to the columns of the Mirror. To appropriate the 
old conceit, we have culled for you a bouquet of fragran; 
and beautiful flowers, of which nothing is ours but the 
string that binds them together. We have often had occa. 
sion to notice the numerous valuable publications for the 
young that have been issued during the last two or three 
years by this enterprising house. There is none among 
them that will hear away the palm from the very clever 
story of Wealth and Worth, or, which makes the man ? 


ODDS AND ENDS OF TIME. 

"How can you find time for such things?” asked Miss 
Celestina Johnson of our friend Ellen, on seeing her e- 
gaged in knotting a bead purse for a fair that the ladies 
were getting up for the benefit of the village Lyceum. 

“I will tell you,” said Ellen. “You see how that quilt 
is made up of rags, which many people would have thrown 
away as ut erly useless? Sewed together, they make quite 
an imposing appearance. Just so [ manage my odds and 
ends, and shreds and patches of time. How many little 
intervals do we waste, which seem nothing in themselves, 
but which, if patched together, form an imposing aggregate!” 

“What a very odd person !” thought Miss Celestina. 

Ah, Ellen! there is more wisdom than you ever imagined 
in your remark. 
ments. We that complain so much of the shortness of life, 


It contains the secret of all great achieve- 


scatter its golden moments as the spendthrift does his copper 
coin. If we will reckon up those “ odds and ends of time,” 
which we are apt to regard as so unimportant and unayail- 
able, we shall fing that they form a frightful portion of our 
little span of existence. 

A NIGHT ON BOARD A STEAMBOAT. 

The night was dark and stormy. Nota star was visible. 
On through the rough waters the vessel plunged, with a 
wake of sparks above, and phosphoric foam below. Harry 
At length a 
shower of rain drove him to take shelter in the log-cabin. 


paced the hurricane deck alone for hours. 





The colored 
Things 


the 


The passengers had retired to their berths. 
servants lay about on the settees or on the floor 
seemed more gloomy here than on deck. The noise of 
engine, the moaning of the wind, the laboring and creaking 
oft he vessel, as she staggered through the opposing waves, 


combined to increase the sensation of desolateness and be- 


But grandmamma took ‘ the reavement which Maverick now experienced. 


He moved toward the table, where a solitary candle 
with a long unsnuffed wick shed a feeble ray. A book 
It was a Bible, presented, for the 
use of the passengers, by one of those beneficent societies 


attracted his notice. 
whose object it is to multiply the Scriptures, and place 
them within the reach of the whole human family. Trim- 
ming the candle, Henry Maverick opened the volume at 
the fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians, and read those sublime assurances of the im- 
mortality of man which must always carry a consoling 
power to the heart of the christian, and which no person 
of intellect can peruse without feeling and acknowledging 


| the superhuman inspiration of the language and sentiment. 


| 


" For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 


mortal must put on immortality.” 

Maverick closed the chapter and covered his face with 
his hands. An internal voice confirmed the solemn truth. 
An awful consciousness of immortality possessed his s ul. 
He knew that his father, though dead, was yet alive. The 
"husk of animal organization ” had broken, and the eman- 
cipated, imperishable spirit had soared to a new existence. 
Why repine at the ordinations of God? With a prayer of 
contrition and resignation in his heart, Maverick bent over 
the sacred book. The storm within his soul was hushed; 
for “o'er its troubled wave the Savior walked.” Wearv, 
but resigned, the young mourner retired to his berth; and, 
though the winds roared without, and the sea dashed fear 
fully against the vessel, he soon sank into a sweet sleep. 
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oo —— 
MALLEABILITY OF TEMPER. 

It is this“ power of not being acted upon” by others, 
which, though it may raise up enemies to us for a time, is, 
if accompanied by virtue and intelligence, almost certain, 
in the Jong run, to win for us success. Madame de Staél, 
in her delineation of Bonaparte, remarks, with her usual 
sagacity, that it was rather because other men did not act 
upon him, than because he acted on them, that he became 
their master. 

Faint not in your noble enterprise, ye propagators of 
God’s Book of Life! How often have ye been the means of 
shedding the light of its truth, and the balm of its consola- 
tion, about the path of earth-worn pilgrims! How often 
have the sick heart and the struggling spirit found cause 
to bless your pious labors! Ye may never know, in this 


world, what souls ye have aided to purify and save, or | 
what breaking hearts ye have aided to heal ; but God, who | 
seeth the sparrow’s fall seeth also these things. With him | 


resteth your reward. 





As a specimen of the author’s lighter vein, take the fol- 


jowing song: 
THE GAY DECEIVER. 
1. ut. 

Summer wind! summer wind! | Out on thee, libertine! 

Where hast thou been ? Fickle! untrue! 
Chasing the gossamer Leaving the violet, 

Over the green! Whom wilt thou woo ? 
Rifling the cowslip’s wealth Canst thou delighted be 

Down in the dale? With hearts undone ? 
Light-pinioned pilferer ! Canst thou be faithful, sir, 

Tell me thy tale. Never to one ? 


ll. Iv. 

“Ah! hear me, maiden dear, 
Turn not away ! 

I have a truant been 
Until to-day 

But now I find a home, 
Where I will rest; 

Captive, I sink at 'ength, 
Here on thy breast.” 


“[am a rover gay, 

Dashing and free! 

Now on the land astray, 

Now on the sea. 

I quaff the honey breath 
Of the young rose ; 
I kiss the violet, 
Where the brook flows.” 
LITERARY CURIOSITY: 

In the Royal Library at Windsor Castle there is a 
copy of Shakspeare’s works which belonged to Charles 
the First, and contains numerous manuscript notes by that 
unfortunate monarch. It is rendered still more interesting 


by the autographical annotations by George the Third. | 
Charles possessed a most refined and thorough taste in lite- | 


rature ; and if he was the author of the Eikon, which, with 
Mr. Hume, we strongly incline to believe, his literary genius 


was of the highest kind. The expresssion so often cited, of | 


"grey and discrowned head,” is from the poetry of that 
work. His devotion to Shakspeare is well known: Milton 
in the bigotry of political and theological enmity, reproaches 
his memory with making a player's work the companion of 
his solitude ; a sentiment which every admirer of Paradise 


Lost should wish to have forgotten. Charles was in the 
habit of writing in his books Latin mottoes, expressive of | 


his feelings and principles. Among them he frequently 
wrote “ Dum spiro, spero.” This is in the Shakspeare. It is 
finely indicative of the royal hope and indomitable perse- 
verance that sustained his banner for six years against for- 
midable foes, and amid weak and treacherous friends. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 

The November and December numbers of “ Graham's 
Magazine” contain engraved fac-similes of the signatures 
of the most distinguished American authors, with very 
sprightly comments by Mr. E. A. Poe; and we under- 
stand they have excited a great deal of interest. The col- 
lecting of autographs has been a great rage among people 
of fashion for some years past in England ; and even among 


the learned it seems to have succeeded to the old passion 


of book collecting. There are few women of ton in London 
who have not their autograph-books to produce for the 


amusement of their visiters. The fondness for these trifles 


seems to be extending to this country; and we know of | 


several ladies who are forming collections. The largest col- 
lection in this country, probably, is that of Dr. Sprague, of 
Albany. Mr. Gilmor, of Baltimore, has also a great many 
that are curious ; among others, we believe, a letter written 


by Dr. Johnson to the late Bishop White. There are some | 


good private collections in Philadelphia; and in the Frank- 
lin Library in that city there are original letters of Lord 


Chatham, Hume, Richardson, Gray, Smollet, James I, and | 


others. Much interest, and that of no irrational kind, at- 


taches to these familiar tokens of the great. A paper which | 


the mighty hand of Chatham has rested on, a word that 


Johnson’s pen has traced, could not be gazed on without | 


emotion by any man. Autographs have engaged the curio- 
sity of some of the most eminent persons of the time. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO ISABEL. 


BY B. HALLOCK. 
When the stars are in the sky, 
And the dew is on the flower, 
And the evening breezes lie, 
Hush’d to sleep in beauty’s bower ; 
When the silver moonbeams play 
With the wavelets of the sea, 
Then my thoughts are borne away 
With remembrances of thee— 


With remembrances of thee, 

And the dreams of past delight, 
When beside the silent sea, 

Through the watches of the night, 
We beguiled the fleeting hour 

With the tales of olden time; 
Haunted halls and lady’s bower 

In the bright Ilotien climes. 


Tales of tournament and dance, 
Of warriors armed in proof, 
With helmet, plume and lance, 
And the charger’s ringing hoof, 
Sweeping proudly o’er the plain 
To the festival of death: 
When arrows fell like rain 
On a tempest-blasted heath. 


Thy young eyes would fill with tears 
As we conn’d the quaint romance, 
Fill’d with tales of broken spears 
On the plains of sunny France ; 
And when the chosen knight 
Won the lady and her lands, 
Thou wouldst laugh with strange delight 
By the moonlight on the sands. 


And the mountain’s would give back 
That wiid laughter to the sea, 
And the sea—the sea, alack! 
Was a fitting type of thee; 
*T was a type of thy young life 
In its glory and its gloom, 
A type, in its hour of strife 
Of thy tempest-woven doom. 
Oh whe that saw thee sit 
By the moonlight on the shore, 
Thine eye with gladness lit, 
And thy young heart running o’er 
With pleasure, like a stream 
That dances in the sun, 
Would have thought thy life the dream 
Of a lost and lovely one ? 


There was revelry and mirth 
In thy father’s stately hall, 
When they held around its hearth 
Thy birthday festival ; 
And they bound thy raven hair 
With a coronet of flowers, 
While music on the air 
Led the dance of merry hours. 


When they poured the sparkling wine 
In the cup with mighty glee, 
And bade its billows shine 
With a triple health to thee; 
Thy father’s heart was light, 
And thy mother’s eye was dim 
With the waters of delight 
As she kiss’d the beaded brim. 


Thrice five summer suns and three 
O’er thy head in joy had past, 
And each one had shone for thee 
More brightly than the last; 
And no footstep in the dance 
Was lighter than thine own, 
No eye with happier glance 
In that festive circle shone. 
A twelvemonth pass'd away, 
But that hall was lonely now, 
And the clouds of sorrow lay 
On thy father’s hoary brow; 
Thy mother slept in death, 
And the busy tongue of fame 
Had sullied with its breath 
The bright jewel of thy name. 


— 











For the spoiler’s tongue had scwn 
In thy heart the seeds of Just, — 
And his arts had overthrown 
Virtue’s temple in the dust; 
With falsehood and deceit 
He deprived thee of thy crown, 
Then flung thee ‘neath the feet 
Of the cold and heartless town. 


Then the loathing look of scorn 
On thy pallid cheek was cast, 
As thy féeble form was torn 
By the talons of the blast; 
While the demons of despair 
fn thy breast held revelry, 
And raged within their lair 
Like the wavesof an angry sea. 


A cry from thy heart went up 
With a faint and fea gasp, 

That death would dash the cup 
Of affliction from thy grasp; 

And a broken prayer was sped 
With joy’s funereal chimes, 

That the hand of God would shed 
Its oblivion o’er thy crimes. 


3ut the cup pass'd not away 
Until, humbled to the earth, 
Like a bruised reed thow lay 
On thy father’s lonely hearth ; 
And his faint and feeble prayer 
With thine agony arose, 
As your tears were mingled there 
For a broken heart's repose. 


In the silence of the night, 
As ye knelt before the throne, 
And the stars, with trembling light 
On your sorrows coldly shone, 
Peace descended from above 

On thy tempest-riven breast, 
And the ministrants of love 

Hush'd the stormy waves to rest. 


Tis a sad and mournful tale, 
Yet | often con it o'er, 
As I woo the evening gale, 
By the ocean's silent shore; 
And a voice of other day s, 
Of thy flower and faded leaf, 
Sings again the early lays 


Of thy glory and thy grief. 


But the music of its breath 
Hath a blessing and a power, 
For it tells me that thy death 
Will but be thy triumph hour; 
And my heart is filled again 
With remembrances of thee, 
Not of misery and pain, 
But of rambles by the sea. 


STANZAS ON A FAVORITE CHILD. 


Oh “ bow the heart and bend the knee” 


In gratitude to Heaven! 
That ‘midst the threatening pall of gloom 
One ray of light is given. 


Submission to God’s holy will 
Hath mark’d thee from the first; 
Still, in thy bosom’s inmost cell, 
A hindling hope was nurs’d. 


Thy babe’s sweet spirit wings are plumed 
Ripe for his heavenly birth, 

And yeti the voice and looks he loved 
Will win him back to earth! 


* The hand of Death was on his heart; 
"Tts seal was on his brow ;” 

The means were blest to foil the dart 
And soothe his suffering now. 


While o’er his wasting form ye bend, 
Ye breathe the earnest prayer 

That Health's bright angel may descend 
And shed its healing there. 


Would that each bitter fear was past— 
These hours of suffering done— 

And mercy spare (the boon ye ask’d) 
Thy bright, thy lovely son. 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


The following graphic, thrilling and intensely interesting story, 
founded on real events, is from the pen of an old friend and cor- 
respondent, from whom we should be happy to hear again and 
soon.— Ed, N, Y, Mirror. 


THE DOUBLE LOVE.—A FACT. 





Girnace, harmony and elegance were raying forth their |, 
splendors for the delight of a nation : for Elssler was on the | 


stage. The ballet of the evening was Le Dieu et la Bay- 


adcére. Perhaps the world does not afford a finer or more |} 


appropriate plot; and rarely has a beautiful story been mar- 
ried to sweeter music. It does not, to be sure, admit those 
wild, those bewitching flights that make the peculiar 
magic of this surpassing creature ; but still it affords a fine 
display of the powers of the most wonderful pantome that 
ever acted eloquence. Mark how every limb of this airy 
being waves to the melodious music, as if the life that 
gives them motion had its origin and centre in those sounds, 
as if the music were an inspiration, that, like a transfusing 
deity, charged her whole frame with buoyant power. If 
you saw not the orchestra you might suppose that her 
limbs gave off the music. One skilful to translate into 
sound these hieroglyphics of motion might write the opera 
by the eye. She sinks, as evening declines along the val- 
leys; she rises upon the sight like morning dawning on the 
hills. As she throws forth her arms or feet they seem to 
melt away into light, and to leave behind them a kind of 
flash. ° 

But from the dancing—even from such dancing—my at- 
tention was diverted towards a young actress who sang in 
one of the choruses. It was a new face, and surprisingly 
beautiful; and of a most original and engaging style of 
beauty, that lay rather in a flashing and sensitive expres- 
sion than in the contour of the features. Her restless, 
clancing, dark eye, and the delicate impatience of her lip, 
indicated a genius that was little in keeping with the com- 
monplace creatures around her. Her voice, too, though re- 
pressed by a painful timidity, was infinitely superior to 
every other in the company, in a wild, enchanting sweet- 
ness. She seemed a mere child, but one could augur 
the most brilliant achievements for such powers in the 
future. 

While I was wondering who it could be, and how she 
had got into such an insignificant position, I saw my tall 
friend Granville making his way through the pit to get at 
me, as I sat in the centre of it. 
and his intelleets, never of the clearest, were now ina state 


of the most charming confusion. Whether he was diverted || 


at my sitting in the pit, or what other inexplicable jest had 
gotten into his head, he was no sooner seated than he be- 
ean to giggle at me, and holding down his head laughed 


sans intermission. He presently looked up at the stage, and 


made all sorts of ridiculous remarks about the performers, | 


There was a fellow with long hair who played Bramah, and 
sang vilely. 
* Bramah’s locks,” said Granville, with a tilter, “are 


in great order to-night; [ wish his key was half as good.” || 


Then fixing on my little Malibran, who broke forth at that 


minute, “tliss her off!’ he stuttered out; “ her voice is as 


cracked as her reputation.” 

* But not quite so false,” said a clear voice behind, “as 
your pretensions to the character of a gentleman.” 

I instantly laid my hand on Granville’s shoulder. 

" Sit perteetly still,” said I, “and follow my directions.” 

! looked round and saw the person from whom the voice 
proceeded. He was plainly a gentleman, and I deliberately 
revolved in my mind what was the best course on all ac- 
counts to pursue. I finally came to a conclusion, the rea- 
sons for which [ may perhaps give to the reader at some 
future time. | leaned over and said to Granville— 

* Knock him down.” 


Granville rose in his majesty to such a height, that I | 


thought he was going to put his head out of the ventilator 
to call a constable. He leaned over and dealt a powerful 
blow at the stranger, who, skilfully avoiding his thrust, 


Granville was pitched at full-length on the floor of the pit. | 


‘The house was instantly in an uproar; “Turn him out,” 
resounded from every quarter. Unfortunately, whether by 


accident or that | had been heard to give the belligerent |! 


advice that had oceasioned the tumult, the mob diregted 
their indignation against me. I began to laugh, which in- 
creased their ire. 1 saw no way of escaping but to pass the 
compliment on. Accordingly J pointed the attention of the 
bystanders to Granville, who now rose from his recumbent 
attitude, and to his enemy as the person who had knocked 
aim down; and shouting, “ Turn them out!” at the top of 
my luags, they were both handed across the benches, and | 


| ejected from the door with the most satisfactory expedi- 
| tion. When this was completed the multitude rewarded 
| their own merit by a round ef applause, and resumed their 
| seats with great complacency. I made my way through 
| the opposite door, with a reflection on the occurrence as a 


, capital specimen of the world’s justice, and passing round 


| the lobby joined the parties whose courage had thus 





He had been dining out, | 


found an ample field. Granville, whose wits, before ob- 
scured enough, had been completely offuscated by his fall, 


was possessed of the notion that he had prostrated his foe; | 


the very result I had contemplated when I gave him my 
advice. 

"Ah, ha!” said he, when he saw me. “ But I gave it 
him prettily, eh ?- You know my favourite position ?” and 
he squared off. “ The fellow keeled over like a shock of 
rye, but I set my foot on an infernal apple-paring and tum- 
bled over on top of him.” 

I led him aside and told him to wait for me, and then 
returned to t.:e other, who was drawing a card from his 
pocket. 

“Sir,” said I, “this is quite too ridiculous a business to 
be worthy of a card. My friend is persuaded that he 
brought you to the ground, and is satisfied in that belief, as 


| 1 am quite sure that you must be. I will take the respon- 


sibility of withdrawing every thing that was offensive in 


| his remarks, as he would certainly do if he was aware of 


their character.” 


He was a man of sense and breeding, as I saw before | | 


took this course. He desired me very politely to convey an 
apology for what he had said, and withdrew into the boxes. 
Such was my first acquaintance with two persons, in 


| whom I became afterwards a good deal interested. But my 


friend Granville did not cease to boast to me during some 


days of the success of his favorite blow, which he was | 
now more than ever satisfied with, and to utter many | 
anathemas against the apple-peel. I observed that when 
he was sober he seemed to have some doubts about the | 


event of the combat, but his confidence in his victory never 
failed to revive when he got excited with wine. 
The next morning I went round among my friends, and 


found that the little singer had produced on others the im- 
pression she had made on me; the manager also seemed to | 
have become aware of her merits, for in an opera that was | 


announced for the end of the week, the second part was 
given to her. 
I was at a musical party at Mrs. B.’s the following even- 


| ing, and at a late hour this person, whose name I now 

Her figure was slight, | 
but perfectly well made, and her movements graceful to | 
enchantment. Her complexion, which was of a bright ro- || 
| seate hue, formed a striking contrast with her large and 


learned was Clara Carelli, came in. 


flashing black eye. Her light hair, which curled naturally, 


| was done up in a manner perfectly novel, but very tasteful. 


You would, perhaps, have called her appearance outré had 


itnot been for the refined beauty and faultless delicacy that 


reigned throughout; as it was, she seemed a romantic thing, 


and illustrated Bacon’s remark, that the beauty that has in | 


it some strangeness and irregularity is ever the most fasci- 
nating. She tripped towards the piano and played a few 
popular pieces with great expression and finish. 1 under- 
stood Mrs. B. then to ask her if she would not play some- 


| thing of her own. Her fingers ran hurriedly over the keys || 


for a few moments, and her voice then broke out into one 
of the wildest and most exquisite melodies I ever listened 


; to in my life. Both the words and the air were wholly 


new, and seemed the very breathings of an impassioned 


spirit. The burden of it was the utterance of a boundless, | 
| infinite love, that soared purposeless; its exalted object un- 
| knowing of the ardor, and incapable of being made to 
| know. It was an air of melting plaint and pathos, mingled 


with thrilling ecstasy and rapturous delight. ] never heard 
such power of vojce nor such exhaustless gushing forth of 


sensibility. The most piteous, still-deepening melancholy | 


pressed upon the chords, like the shrill wind moaning 


| keenly through the leafless woods; and then, thouzh it | 
| yielded not nor changed, it became charged with a deli- |! 


rious transport of happiness, and the united but not blended 
emotions rolled on together till it seemed as if the heart of 
the performer must be crazed by the excitement. Her 
notes sometimes pierced the ear like the tones of the night- 
ingale, and then melted away into breathings as “ gentle 
as the morning light.” It seemed as if her soul had become 
vocal in a harmony as various as its faculties, 


While the air proceeded | saw the person whom I had 


; encountered the night before at the da//et, come forward 


from the other room; he approached the instrament and | 


| looked at her for a minute or two, and then turned on his 


| 


heel and went back. When she saw him an immediate 
change took place inher manner: her voice trembled— 








} Cies, 


broke; she finished the piece in a hurried, defective man. 
ner, then glided away from the piano, and threw herself jy 
a large chair near to me in a state of mingled excitement 
and exhaustion. I approached her. 

“The possession of so rich a talent,” said J, “ must con. 
fer upon you a happiness that common persons cannot evp- 
ceive of.” 

“IT am most unhappy,” she replied. 

“It is strange,” said I, “if one who can confer such de- 
light on others does not enjey it herself.” 

“The misery of the heart,” said she, “is the inspiration 
of genius. Art is the monument of man’s discontent.” 

“Ah!” said I, “I gather from your song that you are in 


| love.” 


“T know not what is love. To have lost your soul in the 
being of another, to have your spirit kindled into a wild 
and infinite craving, and become a ship that sails an un- 


| known sea without a rudder, a bird that soars without a 


home; this is not love; it is anguish, it is rapture.” 

Mrs. B. brought up the gentleman I have spoken of be. 
fore, and introduced him to her as Mr. Beaumont. As he 
approached, her face was suffused with blushes and her 
head bent down upon her bosom. He conversed with her 


| a little while very civilly, but perhaps a little coolly, and 


then withdrew. I spoke to her but received no answer, and 


| looking at her saw the tears silently gushing from her 


closed eyes. I tried to rouse her, but she ceemed lost in 
gloom and hopeless dejection. I walked away and spoke 


| to Mr. Beaumont. He was very gentlemanly, and impressed 
| me so agreeably I determined to cultivate him. 


Wien Clara appeared in the opera she displayed a 
splendor of voice and a delicacy and precision of execu- 
tion which raised her at one step to the highest eminence 
of admiration. She was under the highest excitement until 
she had distinct tokens of complete and unquestionable 
triumph; her manner then rose to a calm dignity anda 
more exalted grace. The prima donna was totally eclipsed, 
and towards the close seemed content to play the second 
part. The town was taken as it were by storm; every 
body hastened to heap up honor and praises at her feet, 
and a career was opened which promised to outstrip even 
Malibran’s. Her proud, ambitious, sensitive spirit seemed 
not to be satisfied with even these tributes, and however 
high the homage of society rose, her mind seemed still 
above it. 

There was a mystery about her character which in- 
terested me. [I could sce at once from her action and her 
singing that she possessed intense and fiery susceptibilities, 
and a heart that experience must have sounded to the 
depths. Yet was she the tenderest youth; her manner 
and powers had the maturity of a woman, but her light, 
glancing, unsteady countenance was that of childhood. | 
determined to go and see her; and as I know there is al- 
ways one way to the female heart, I took with me some 
chains and rings as presents. [ found her alone at her lodg- 
ings. I expressed the interest I felt in her, and assured ler 
of the real friendliness of my wishes; but it was in vain 
until I produced the gifts: her heart then opened itsell, 
and we became very intimate and confidential. I told her 
of my sincere disposition to serve her, and that any com- 
munication she honored me with should be sacredly 
kept. I at last prevailed on her to give me a little sketch 


of her history. 
( Conclusion in our next.) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

We intend hereafter to devote a portion of the columns of the New 
York Mirror to the letters 
stantly receiving. We print t 


have interest.—Ed. N. Y. Mirror. 


of correspondents, w hich we are ce 


, day two or three which we thins 


Mr. Epiror—As the office, which you fill so acceptably, 
seems to point you out as a person who undertakes to re- 
gulate the proprieties of life as well as promote its elegan- 
take the liberty of referring to you a question which 
1 do not doubt your competency to decide. Marriage, they 
say, is the great event of a woman's life: but those who see 
how much her choice is fettered by the circumstances she 
is placed in, how often she is made the victim of her own 
timidity or delicacy, and how seldom her selection ts a! 
last the result of deliberate jadginent, would be inclined to 
imagine that it isa matter on which little that is serious 
or lasting can be depending. Her action ought, I think, to 
be free; and as it is difficult, if not impossible, for indiv- 


| duals to maintain their liberty against the urgency of those 


who solicit them, do you not think that such general usage> 
should be established respecting marriage by the common 


practice of society, as may preserve her decision easy aad 
uncontrolled? In England, you kuow, az admirer relers 
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himself first to the parents and friends of the lady for the 
arrangement of matters that relate to property; to her are 
submitted only those considerations of sentiment that she 
can decide without reproach. In this country the lady is 
called upon to settle both. Ought she not to be preserved 
from the danger of yielding, or the odium of refusing in 
those cases where her friends would reject the applicant in 
England? Is it a fair or honorable thing for a gentleman 
to solicit the affections of a lady and propose himself, when 
he does not possess such advantages of fortune as would 
enable him to support his family with ease, and place her 
jn a situation not inferior to that she leaves? Ought it not 
to be an understooda nd settled thing, that a lady may de- 
cline to receive the addresses of a gentleman, on the ground 
of want of furtune, without the slightest impeachment of 
the purity and generosity of her motives? If the first prin- 
ciple is true, the second seems to follow as its protector. 
Disinterested love is very different from love against pru- 
deuce. Sir Charles Grandison, that favorite hero of the 
ladies, and whom, I think, all men will admit to be the al- 
most faultless model of whatever is honorable, and manly, 
and right in conduct, condemns, you know, very strongly, 
aman who sought to engage a lady in a promise of future 
and distant marriage. And, it seems to me, that to ask im- 
mediate consent against prudence is much more blameable. 


We want some protection in the custom and opinions of | 


society: for men I think are very selfish in their love. 
They never think of the advantage of the lady. Often, 
often do they win the attachment of a young lady igno- 
raut of their affairs, who then finds herself obliged to do 
violence to her heart, or to give up the security and com- 








fort of her parental roof: of course she always yields. In- | 


deed, men are very often little less than dishonorable in 
this matter, and then the saucy hypocrites excuse them- 
selves by talking about irresistible charms and an over- 
whelming attraction, when they mean nothing but their 
own selfishness. 

[ have not expressed what I mean at all well; but per- 


haps you will understand me. I make these inquiries of 


you and ask you to suggest a protection—for the sake of 
my friends—not for my own sake, for I am determined 
never to marry. Yours, CLEMENTINA. 

If the letter of our intelligent and sprightly correspon- 
dent contained only a question, we should be prompt in 
giving it the best answer we are able. But it makes an 
accusation as well as an inguiry. In fact, if Clementina 
will pardon us for saying so, it seems to us to have been 
meant for an attack upon the men rather than to ask a pro- 
tection for her own sex. Accordingly, we think it would hard- 
ly be just for us to decide between the parties until both are 
heard. We therefore give notice to our male readers that 
they may have an opportunity of denying the charges if 
they can; and if they cannot, they may show cause why 


judgment should not be passed against them.—/Eprror. 





THE FINE ARTS, 


THE STAGE, 


s 


To talk of the stage ever going out of fashion 
as absurd as to talk of books going out of fashion; or 


to say that the sun and moon are no longer the mode. The 


inventions of genius, developed according to the forms of | 


laste, have in them an interest as wide as the life of man, 
and as unchangeable as his nature. A probable story well 
shown, striking characters naturally exhibited, the whole 
animated by lively dialogue, must please as long as men 
are mankind. Truth must always attract, and wit shall 
ever be engaging. And as for the notion that our national 
laste sets in some other direction, and that the stage is not 
ofa kind to suit our humor, why, the drama is that form 
of literary creation which above every other is peculiarly 
and precisely adapted to the ardent, excitable, agitated 
temper of Americans: its palpable and stirring nature is 
the very thing we desiderate. What was indicated by 
those multitudinous meetings and marches with banners, 
and badges, and ensigns during the late political struggle, 
when men threw aside their newspapers to run after 
speeches, but that the literature of politics had faded in 
mterest before a dramatic form ef politics? 
gone out during the last five years to hear a lecture but 
he has left a hundred better ones behind him on the 


Shelves; but the popularity of lectures throughout the | 


Union, the invention of this time and nation, shows that 
people would rather get knowledge by seeing and hearing, 
under the excitement of lights, and a crowd, and the clap- 


No man has | 


ping of hands, than by quietly reading at home in their | 


parlors. The drama was the intensest interest of the minds | 


| greater than all that had been done before: the application 


| been directed to the improving of the stage. The theatre 
| is no more than it was a hundred years ago. There is ab- 


, than in that primitive age when Prometheus, bound upon 


: - : > : 
his rock, gave forth his groans to the sky of Attica. We |} 
| make no venture when we prophesy that there will arise 


|| tation of plays is the most wonderful of all inventions, and 


| nation and crown of all the arts: if justice were done in 


' day evening next, when the following distinguished vocal- 


and feelings of the most restless, the most active, the only { 


democratic state in Greece. Mr. Bulwer in his history of 
Athens remarks that every other form of literature, the 
epic, the ode, the satire, originated in the colonies or de- 
pendencies of Attica; the drama alone was indigenous to 
Athens. It was the original creation of that unquiet and 
busy people; struck out in the Marathonian age of their 
highest force, as the express form and image of their pas- 
sions, their tastes, and their powers; and held forth to all 





time as the darling delight of their genius and the chosen 
characteristic of their nature. In whatever our national 
temperament and system of life have of peculiar; in what- 
ever there is in them that distinguishes us against the 
old world; in those regards is the stage especially suited | 
to us. 

The truth is, the decline of the theatre in the esteem of 
the community is owing to the wretchedly defective man- 
ner in which plays are brought out. During the last fifty 
years a progress has been made in practical mechanics 


of a highly advanced science of chemistry to the illustration 
of optical phenomena, has produced results in vision and 
illusion that the last age could not have conceived of. Yet 
of these immense resources for scenic effect, no part has 





solutely less art and Jess display on the boards at present 


some man of genius who will revolutionize the system of 
the stage; and bringing all the resources of modern arts to 
bear on the subject, will produce new modes of grand, 
striking, brilliant effect, which will amaze and captivate 
society. We have long been of opinion that the represen- 


the very highest of the fine arts, being, in fact, the combi- 


practice to the edea of the stage, we should realize the very 
highest of all intellectual pleasures. 

Meanwhile, without employing other resources than | 
those which are readily accessible, it is in the power of | 
managers to render the drama infinitely more attractive 
than it has hitherto been, and by a moderate outlay of 
money to increase their profits many fold. It may be laid | 
down as a principle affirmed by abundant experience in | 
this country, that all increase of expense that really im- | 
proves the beauty and interest of the exhibition, is econo- 
mical and profitable: for the attractiveness of the thing, | 
when it is once made striking, increases in a higher ratio | 
than the charges. The investment, in any enterprise of this 
kind, of so much capital as is insufficient to bring the affair 
up to the point of making a decided impression on the pub- 
lic mind, is not worth while; that point must be reached ; 
any one who will prepare a scheme that dazzles, kindles, 





| fascinates the general attention, may count on being richly 


rewarded. Never was agreeable excitement so much crav- 
ed by the city as at present: formerly, commerce and | 
speculation were an intoxication to the people; that cup | 
is bitter on the dregs, and the thirst for stimulus is un- 


quenched. 

There is abundance of comic talent in this country. Let 
the managers make arrangement for bringing out a series 
of the best English comedies in a hew, brilliant, satistac- 
tory manner; not with the old, faded, tiresome scenery and 
appointments, but with modern, rich, effective decorations. 
Abandoning the common-place conventional style, let the | 
thing be studied anew, with the resolution to make the ar- 
rangements in every department the best that can possibly 
be produced. No part of English literature is richer than 
the comic drama. Ifa man of taste and scholarship were | 
to take up the volumes of Vanbrugh, “who never wanted 
wit,” Congreve, Etherege, Cibber, Wickerley, select the 
best plays, alter judiciously, omit sparingly, and change ob- 
solete allusions for modern ones, he could furnish a set of | 
comedies which, fitly represented, would catch fashion and 
delight all classes. There is not in all that series one picce | 
that is not out of sight finer and more agreeable than “ Lon- 
don Assurance.” Let us give some interest to life, and have | 
"one laugh more before we die.” 

MUSICAL. 

Mr. Charles E. Horn, the eminent maestro, will give | 

a grand concert at the Broadway Tabernacle on Mon- 


ists will appear, viz. Madame Franceschini Garis, Mrs. 
Horn, Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Strong, Mr. Braham, Signor De 
Begnis, Mr. Charles Horn, Mr. Austin Philips, and Mr. 
C. E. Horn. The principal members of the New-York 











| years elapsed before he performed his task. 


Sacred Music Society will also render their valuable assist- 
ance, and a full and efficient orchestra will pe furnished by 
the Euterpean Society. Dr. Hodges will preside at the 
organ, and Mr. Timm at the piano-forte. Leader, Mr. U. 
C. Hill; conductor, Mr. C. E. Horn. We are thus particu- 
lar in enumerating the performers ; for it is seldom that so 
much splendid talent is brought together, or so strong an 
appeal is made to the taste and liberality of the musical 
public. The programme of this admirable concert embraces 
selections from the Oratorio of the “ Remission of Sin,” and 
many of the most popular cavatinas, bravuras, songs, bal- 
lads, duets, etc. of the above-named vocalists. The Taber- 
nacle will, of course, be crowded to its utmost capacity. 
The erudite and courteous critic whom we recently took 
an opportunity to quote, and whose opinions, on ail musi- 


| cal subjects, are entitled to great weight, in speaking of 


this concert says: “ We perceive that Mr. C. E. Horn is 
about to give a grand concert at the Tabernacle, under the 
auspices of a committee of gentlemen who deem his readi- 
ness to oblige on all occasions of a public nature worthy of 
a solid mark of thanks. We think so too, and shall be sin- 
cerely glad that one to whom the musical world owes so 
much, and the cause of charity still more, may receive sub- 
stantial instead of empty thanks. Many of the national, 
benevolent and other societies owe him much, particularly 
we can suppose the St. George's, St. Andrew’s, St. Patrick’s, 
New England and Knickerbocker Societies. They have de- 
rived valuable service at his hands, and we feel assured that 
the members of those institutions will come forward to 
do him honor, and to give him profit. Horn has never been 
a grasper of the good things of this world, and we doubt 
whether he have much superabundance of them. He has 
always been ready to aid others, and such a man ought 
never to have to ask it.” We notice, with pleasure, that 
Mr. Horn will sing Beethoven's beautiful cantata of “ Ro- 
salie,” which, of itself, is worth the price of admission. His 
inimitable and unrivalled manner of rendering the follow- 
ing words, has given him an enviable reputation as a 
vocalist both in England and America; indeed, Mr. Horn 
has made this song so much his own, that many profes- 
sional persons are of opinion, when he dies—far distant be 
the day—that this exquisite but difficult composition will 
lose much of its present touching pathos and wide-spread 
popularity ; 
ROSALIE. 

O thou wert bright as op’ning day, 

®\nd blooming as the rose of May, 

When first I yielded to thy sway, 

Fair Rosalie! 

How sweetly pass’d each joyous hour, 

When at thy feet in rustic bower, 

J] twin’d thee wreaths of ev’ry flower; 

Swect Rosalic! 
And when I breath’d the vows of love, 
Thy answers whisper’d like the dove, 


Soft murm’ring in the shady grove! 
Dear Rosalie! 


Too swift the rosy moments flew, 

Swill as the rainbow’s varied hue, 

For thou, alas! hast proved untrue! 
Chang’d Rosalie ' 


Broke is the chain, the spell is cone 

‘That bound me captive to thy throne, 

Its links are sever d one by one. 
Proud Rosalie! 


Oh, fickle as the changing wind! 

I'll tear thy image from my mind, 

Nor leave one ling’ring trace behind! 
False Rosalie ! 


While we have pen in hand we will relate some circum- 
stances respecting another of Mr. Horn’s adaptations, 
which may not be uninteresting to the musical reader. 
The success of “ Rosalie” induced a London publisher to 
request Mr. Horn to arrange the celebrated arietta, “ Jn 
quista Tomba,” of the immortal Beethoven, and nearly two 
One day, 


while seated at the piano-forte, he accidentally took up a 


| volume of Shakspeare, and opened at the page which econ- 


tained his celebrated epitaph. The words struck him at 
once as most appropriate for the music, and hence their 
union. When this composition was sung in public, the 
effect was so powerful that several musical critics said that 
Beethoven himself could not have selected words more con- 
genial with the melody. This admirable composition is to 
be sung at the above concert. 

** Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

* To dig the dust eniosed here 

* Blest be the man that spares these stones, 

“ And curst be he that moves my bones.”’ 





ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 
The following lines on the departure of the much la- 
mented Auaustus Cores, (son of Col. George D. Coles, of 


Glen Cove, Long Island,) who was, a few days since, taken 





suddenly from this changing world at the early age of 15, | 


are frora the pen of our gifted young friend, R. 8. Chilton. 
Gone, and for ever! 
A star hath faded from the heaven of home; 
A link hath fall’n from the golden chain ; 
The long-loved harp hath lost its cunning string, 
That breathed the sweetest music! 
’Tis hard to part 
With those who have grown gray and weak with age, 
Furrowed with care; with those, whose shadows long 
Have rested on the tomb, and whose frail forms 
Tremble, as if the scarcely pulsing heart 
Shook its frail tenement: but, when we part 
From one like him we mourn—a tender bud, 
Just bursting into flower—ihe feeling then, 
When the pale form is laid within the earth, 
Is near allied to madness. 
He had grown, 
Nurs’d by affection, like a tender plant 
Woo’'d into life by spring; and when he seem’d 
Rosy, and full of health, a chilling frost 
Nipp’d him, and he decay’d. He pass’d away 
Like a light cloud in the clear blue of heaven, 
That vanishes ere we can say—'tis gone! 
The tears we shed, when those we cherish die, 
Are graceful—but to mourn their loss too much, 
Is but to show we lov’d ourselves the most. 
Therefore, let joy be mingled with our tears ; 
For he who stoop’d from his high place in heaven 
To intercede for man; whose blessed feet 
Were nailed upon the cross of Calvary, 
Doth nothing for himself. As we think 
Of him, who lies all silent, let us bow 
With humbleness in prayer; nor blame the hand 
That snatch’d the bud ere it had grown to flower, 
And planted it in heaven! 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 
In the character of the pleasures of New-Year’s day 


there is a moral which, on the gentle heart, will not be | 


lost. In the brightness of the world, and the summer 
smilingness of the external scene, man moves away from 
his fellows, and in a loneliness that asks no assistance 
from sympathy, glories in his solitary pride; the ties of 
society are broken up. But when desolation envelopes the 
scene, and the prospect smiles no longer, then he seeks the 
comfort of society and the consolations of friendship: the 
child nestles by the parent’s side ; the parent draws towards 
his offspring ; the bonds of brotherhood are brought closer : 
and we may learn the great truth, that though in prosperity 
men may stand alone in a scorn of their race, yet in gloom 
and in sadness there is no foundation of happiness or 
strength but in affection, in love, and in mutual trust. Of 
the many festive days that once flowered along the year, 
and sent a fragrance over the times, nearly all have been 
lost to the country. We know nothing of Candlemas, 
Michaelmas, Twelfth-night, and a score of others that 
were magic names to the merry peasantry of a simpler 
age. New-year alone blooms in perennial greenness, con- 
secrated to the natural sanctity of the affections. To the 
imagination of the boy, the undoubted reality of Santa 
Claus throws an antique enchantment over life: he lays 
his head on fairy ground, and sinks to sleep in the captivat- 
ing delight that his chamber will be honored by the veri- 
table presence of a minor deity. It is a dark period in a 
man’s life when he ceases to hang up his stocking: it 
notes the arrival of the time when “ the vision splendid” 
and the “ trailing clouds of glory ” that we brought from a 
more radiant world begin to 


die away 
“And fade into the light of common day.” 


The winged poetry of the youthful spirit is exhausted, 
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and we descend to the pedestrian prose of ordinary cause | 
and effect. New-Year is thenceforth a comfortable, an agree- | 
able, a gay occasion, a day set apart for paying and receiving 
visits; but the rapture and the glory of boyhood have de- | 


parted. 


These odd but engaging illusions which with us | 


linger not beyond the barrier of childhood, were once the | 
delight of men of all ages and ranks. Bishop and peasant, | 
lord and citizen, loved to humble their imaginations with | 


the grotesque figures and sports of mummers and dancers. 
They loved, once in the year, to chrow off the yoke of Rea- 
son, Which was something pew and uneasy to them, and 











SS 
abandon their nature to the wild dominion of Fancy, re- 
solving that life was enchanted, and persuading one anoth- 
er that supernatural influences were around them. Some, 
whose taste had been struck by the fantastic beauty of 
these ancient scenes, have condemned the dullness and 
monotony of the present age in which they are no longer 
practicable. But the regret is hardly a sober one; for this 
imaginative temper of our ancestors brought with it some 
heavy penalties. The excitable temperament, the twilight 
intelligence and knowledge which made them capable of 
attaining to extraordinary raptures of enjoyment that we 


| are debarred from, made them liable to causeless terrors 
and dreadful agitations from inexplicable occurrences and 


the fear of nocturnal spirits, that poisoned the peace of their 
days. If Reason restrains us from the eestasies of Fancy, she 
holds us up from falling beneath her scourge. While, how- 


ever, the freaks and fooleries of that day may well be left | 


to slumber in the obscurity of the chronicles, there are 
matters for which we profitably enough revisit the glimpses 
of the past. To shed upon the season and the day the grace- 
ful influences of religious interest; to entwine around the 
barer columns of the sanctuary the wreaths of poetic senti- 
ment, and to hang upon the altar the garlands of a holy fan- 
cy; to shape the substance of piety into a form of captivat- 
ing beauty; to learn these now exalted mysteries, we may 
well study the example of our forefathers. 


“ O gather whencesoe'er ye safely may 
* The help that slackening piety requires, 

“ Nor deem that he perforce must go astray, 
**Who treads upon the footmarks of his sires.” 


WORDSWORTH’S CURA SECUNDIUS. 


In looking over the last edition of Wordsworth’s collected 
poems, we were struck with observing the number of mi- | 
nute changes which he has made in nearly all his pieces. | 


The previous editions after the first show the same practice 
of small alterations. It seems to us very surprising that a 
man of Wordsworth’s reputation should spend his time in 
tinkering at old poems, instead of writing better ones. It 


| grows out of a morbid self-estimation which supposes that 


the rest of the work is so admirable that a defect in one tri- 


| fling word will injure the impression of the whole, and that 


upon removing a faint blemish the thing will be made per- 
fect. As might be imagined of corrections made in cold 
blood, these changes are often for the worse. For example, 
in the “ Lines left upon a seat in a Yew-tree,” there was 
formerly this verse, 
What if these barren boughs the bee not loves ? 

A pleasing refinement of phrase, for which he had also Shak- 
speare’s authority in Prospero’s magnificent invocation, 


You demy.puppets, that 
Ry moon-shine do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 


In the last edition this is dashed back to common-place by | 


writing it, 
What if the bee love not these barren boughs. 
In like manner, in the ode on Immortality we formerly read 


—the children are pulling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys, far and wide, 
Fresh flowers. 


In the last version, “ pulling” is altered to“ culling;” by 
which the lines are blemished. “ Pulling” denotes the 


manner in which children drag flowers off their stems, ra- | 


ther than pluck them off; and “culling” carries with it an 
idea of selection which children do not make; besides being 
an affected and unpoetical word. There is one blunder in 


that “ ode” which he has not corrected. We refer to the line | 


Yet in my heart of hearts 1 feel you might. 


All the moderns have fallen strangely into the same error. 
Byron has “ heart of hearts” several times; Scott and Sou- 


they the same. Yet the expression is vulgar and foolish: a | 
man has but one heart, (and some not so much.) Shak- | 


t 


from whom it is borrowed, wrote “my heart of 


meaning “ the heart of my heart.” 


speare, 
heart,” 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


The 


of taking Photographie likenesses. 


ture, and the soft tone which pervades them, are induce- 
ments which cannot fail to make this mode of copying 
the human face very popular with the public. We would 


advise them to visit Mr. C.’s rooms and examine his speci- | 


mens: and those who have a desire to “ see themselves as 
others see them” perhaps cannot do better than try the 


skill of this successful operator. Query, Would not this 


| style of likenesses make capital New-Year’s presents ? 











A WEEKLY GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


TO-DAY. 


The bright and jocund season of the New-Year festiy;. 
| ties has at last arrived: that glorious period which to 
the summer wishes and the autumn hoping of the young, 
seemed so remote as to be almost unreal, is upon us at 
length in the full splendor of its joyousness and bounty, 
Time, if he forgets not griefs, and all too well remembers 
sorrows, fails not, likewise, to bring with him at leas; 
the seasons and the days of gladness. In the hands of our 
friends, especially our more youthful ones, we place our 
own; and with the pressure of an unaffected kindliness 
and good-will, we offer them the sincere sympathies of 
our congratulation and the auguries of our highest hopes, 
For the sake of every one of them we trust, as we are sure 
that for our sake they return the wish, that on many a 
coming anniversary through tracts of brighter years this 
cordial courtesy my be repeated. 

We think that these holidays cannot be too abundantly 
enjoyed—cannot be passed too gayly. We think that every 
parent should place before his children all the delights 
that his means will permit,—so, always, as they be such 
as propriety does not condemn nor virtue disapprove, he 
should shower around their path the fullest happiness with 
an unchecked bounty. If the reward has been deserved, jt 
is rightly paid ; if it has not been deserved, the conscious- 
ness of demerit will be a keener reproof to the past than a 
harshness that awakens sullenness, and will be the most 
powerful incitement to right conduct in the future. Let it be 
consecrated at every fire-side to those blessings and favors 
that are due to the good; and all, that they may enjoy 
those favors with a good conscience, will strive to make 
themselves good. Let it be made benignant in the recollec- 
tion, and bright in the anticipation. The most earnest, 
harmless joy, is never to be condemned except as it inter- 
feres with more necessary occupations: in itself, if it is 
a good. Nothing so fatally bruises down the finest aspira- 
tions of virtue, as a cheerless and joyless view of life; no- 
thing more ardently animates and urges to bright endea- 
vor, than the sense of an attainable happiness to crown our 
best efforts. Despondency sinks of itself to evil: but to the 
white hand of hope, sister of courage, are given the keys 
of life. The social, domestic pleasures of the season’s festi- 
vities have the beauty almost of sanctity; and in after 
years, when trial and temptation have led the growing boy 
| far away from spotless childhood, the recollection of the 
| innocent eestasies of that happy period, and the lavish 
kindness of parents, will be a lien of potent virtue upon the 
heart to bring it back to purity. Let it then be saddened 
by nothing that is gloomy. Through a thousand years it 
has come down to us as “ Happy ;” let us send it on to our 
children undimmed in one bosom of its brightness. 


LOCKE, A POET. 


Our readers, no doubt, remember the touching anec- 
dote of Wilkie and the monk of the Escurial, which has 
| figured in modern literature. It is admirably related by 
Southey in “ The Doctor, &c.” and it has been carefully ver- 
sified by Wordsworth and Milne; and the simple and im- 
pressive interest of the sentiment has given it great popula- 
rity. The monk, showing the British painter the picture 
of the Last Supper by Titian, in the refectory, uttered this 
reflection, (in Wordsworth’s lines,) 

* Here daily do I sit, 
And thinking of my brethren, dea. dispersed, 
Or changed or changing, | not seldom gaze 
Upon this solemn company unmoved 
ty shock of circumstance or lapse of years, 


Until I cannot but beheve that they — 
They are in truth the substance, we the shadows.” 





It is strange that a notion which these poets consider so 
novel and striking should be found in the obscure verses of 
a philosopher. The following lines were sent by Locke with 
Cowley’s poems to Greenhill, the painter. They may be 





admirers of this wonderful art will be pleased to 

learn that the ingenious Mr. H. Chilton has opened rooms | 
at the corner of John-street and Broadway, for the purpose | 
The rapidity with | 
which these miniatures are executed, their fidelity to na- || 


found in Cooke’s Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury, vol. 2, 


p. 13, n. 
“In your matchless pieces may he seen 

Strength, vigor, beauty, humor, life and mien ; 

Which, when we view, and sadly find that they 

Are than ourselves less subject to decay, 

We think ourselves the shadows that do fade, 

And should be Jost but for your umely aid: 

But to preserve and make us lasting men, 

Fate gave to thee thy pencil, him ‘ his pen,’ ” 
Obvious as the thought seems to be, it appears to have e* 
caped all poetry but that of the metaphysician. We would 
be willing, however, to wager that it is in Shakspeare, 
though we do not remember it. We never yet met with 
any notion that was not to be found in Shakspeare. 


ON ees 


CATHERWOOD'S ROTUNDA, 
A place of more rational amusement cannot be found 
than Catherwood’s Rotunda in Prince-street, next to the 


i} corer of Broadway. Jrrusatem and Tueees are now to be 
| seen from early morn till nine at night. 
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DANCING. 
We understand that some ladies, who are looked upon 
as the leaders of fashion in a neighboring city, have it 
in view to attempt a restoration of that obsolete and al- 
most forgotten art of dancing. We trust that the effort will 
be successful, and that it will be followed here. The man- 
ner of going through quadrilles in modern company but 
faintly illustrates “ the poetry of motion ;” it amounts but to 
an Ossianic prose of motion, which has neither the dignity 
of walking nor the grace of dancing. Its introduction ex- 
tempore in a small party serves well enough to break up 
the stiffness and formality that beset such occasions, and 
mix the people up agreeably ; but a ball on the modem 
plan, in which the carpets are take up, and a dozen musi- 
cians assembled to aid a hundred persons to run, jump, 
stumble, slide, straggle, and rush through the imperfect and 
mutilated forms of two or three unvarying figures, year af- 
ter year, with every variety of awkwardness, blunder and 
confusion, in 2 style that has long since lost its interest and 
never had any beauty, strikes us as being as tasteless as it 
js irrational. Without giving any pleasure to the eye, it 
tires the mind by rendering conversation impossible ; for 
just as your don-iet is ready to come forth with irresistible 
elect, or you are intent to catch the fair remark which is to 
be the reward of all your compliments and arts, you are 
summoned off to change place with your vis-a-vis, and the 
magical moment has gone for ever. The fact is that this mode 
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of dancing, like the modern system of plain, familiar and 
common-place manners, is the result of a democratic design 
to reduce every thing to a level: the effect of it is that peo- 
ple of grace, talent and accomplishment are brought down 
to the standard of those that have none. We are surprised 
that those who have the ability to shine in a graceful dis- 
play of the person do not perceive this, and insist on estab- 
lishing an act which may give them an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting their superiority. Those of us who are old enough 
to remember Madame Moreau, know that there may be a 
style of elegance and finished dancing in society, wholly dif- 
ferent from that of the stage, which is mere figuranting, but 
scarcely less beautiful and admirable ; charming the eye, 
yet modest, chaste and perfectly delicate. When that ac- 
complished woman was on the floor, not only the cotillion 
paused, but the whole ball-room gathered round, to gaze | 
and to extol; yet the feet were never seen. The conse- | 
quence of this paltry and stupid manner of performing qua- 
drilles, is that people of spirit are compelled to cultivate the 
waltz, and carry it to excess. We are antiquated enough 
in Our notions to retain, against that display, all the aver- 
sion which its first introduction inspired. We do not under- 
stand how any woman that has read Lord Byron’s keen and 
conclusive lines on that subject can permit herself to be ex- 
posed to such searching satire ; and the waltz in this coun- 
try is far more indelicate than abroad. It can never be ba- 
nished but by restoring interest and art to quadrilles. For 
our part, we have always approved of Lord Chesterfield’s 
principle, that if people of sense undertake to do a trifling 
thing, they ought at least to do it well,—to do it in the 
best manner it is capable of. It is by throwing intelligence 
and meaning into gayety and amusement, that they are 
made worthy of employing persons of understanding, and 
are raised above frivolity and inaneness. 








COLORS IN DRESS. j 

One of our foreign correspondents has sent us from Ger- 
many an elaborate and very curious article on the combina- || 
The effects of a union of 





tion of colors in ladies’ dresses. 
colors, he remarks, depend on laws of the most certain kind. | 
Some women possess naturally a painter's eye; and the | 
contrasts which they produce in their ribands, scarfs and 
flounces, are always correct; others mingle the most incon- 

gruous hues. Every body is pleased or offended by these 
results, though the reason of the impression may not be | 
known. Our correspondent investigates the subject scienti- | 
fieally, and lays down rules by which taste may be guided. | 
He developes an idea which originated, we think, with an 

Italian artist; that the association of tints in nature is the | 
best test of propriety. . It is known that blue looks better 
with white than with any other color; and thus the sky 

and the ocean are relieved by white clouds and white foam. 

The various shades of red join well with green, as in roses 

and other flowers. And in the case of plants, it holds inva- 

riably true that the shade of green always varies with the 
Shade of the pink or crimson in the flower. As you pass | 
from blood-red roses to pale ones, the depth of the green 
declines in exactly the same degree. An attention to these | 
laws would enable ladies to produce the most agreeable ef- |, 
fects in dress. If we can cut this communication into a | 
Proper skape for publication, we shall present it to our || 
lair readers, il 








| costly embellishments have astonished every body, and he 


| cover of to-day’s impression 


| mises of the dawn. 
| We feel towards our readers the interest of brotherhood ; 


| no future but what we make. Every man that looks upon 
| these lines, has but to will it, and he may dictate the titles 


| 

! 

| 

ag 

; shall hail him. Could the reader but ponder this thing fit- | 
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r : : wemey tdadiiiies : 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. Would the heart and mind of every individual take tho- 
- roughly home the consciousness of this siffple verity, we 
Our friend T. J. anabien to red of his communications if ke would || might salute a hero in every man we bow to. But, alas for 
write only on one of the paper, besides elevating his character. “He who || er : ' ge 7 
tun on Goth aiden,” cage Bn. Schacen, “cnn hardly be honest eve | the hope s of mortality ! the Ganges rush of custom sweeps 
sure our valued correspondent S. S. would be sorry to ercaie tumult or | on with a mighty tide that is not to be stayed by wishes, 
atte Oa his ap onmntention is s0 long that we shall be compelied to || or dammed up with dreams. The destiny of man is written, 
eak the piece.—J. W. having long surpassed every body else, in his last on i —_ .. Son . al —— 
aunt himeclf. Political enonsmiste have long inquired,” Whee || 2° 2 his fancy or his intellect, but in his moral being ; and 
is capital?” Weare sure that J. Ws writings are— We are sorry that || that moral nature is the result of all his past experience. 
Caroline writes to us so angrily. A woman ought nut to lose her temper, || Human will is the prophecy of Fate; but that will obeys 
unless it is a very bad one.—R., is unusually stif; probably the effect of the > y 7 : " : : 

’ not the wish. re sulty in ¢ ’ 
cold. We shall avail ourselves of Pantagruel’s experience, and keep him ‘ ‘ll ‘ h 7 “ a al ape any - : — * paraly rs 
till dog-days, when perhaps he will thaw.—We shall be happy to give a that wi yut stretch forth his arm; but it needs a miracle 
page to“ The Queen.” We have some very laudatory “ Verses toa New- | to enable him to do that. But we grow dull under the 
York belle.” Weare glad the bell has s0 good « clapper. Wehope a ring |! weight of our m .aphysics; we must not sadden the joy- 

ousness of an hour that is dedicated to cheering promises. 
On the unopened volume of the year the bright eyes of 


will soon be given. 
hope shed a genial lustre; and when it is filled, may the 
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quenchless light of merey be rayed over the leaves, gilding 
the darkest pages with a dazzling whiteness. May the old 
still trace the even lines of virte they have always traced ; 


1842. 
(> With this number we commence the publication of 
A NEW VOLUME of the New-York Mirror. The present editor 
established the work, and it has been under his superintend- 
ence ever since that time. At no period of its existence have 
the resources of the establishment been so ample. Our con- 
tributors are more numerous than ever, and many of them 
are among the first writers of the age. A series of letters 
may be expected from abroad of peculiar interest, and no- 
thing will be left undone to render the literary department our heart, thy writing would never err, if it were guided by 
every way worthy the support of its large list of intelligent || t,¢ control of our wishes. May the soft hand of Love hold 
readers. The music will also receive great attention, and ! the recording pen, and trace on thy life-book his richest, 
many of the most delightful songs, ballads, duets, ete. will |, purest thoughts. May every passage be smooth as the verses 
be found in its pages in the course of the year. The pro- || ; 
prietor of the Mirror is resolved $0 Gpae RO CXPEENS te CER } the wings of angels ruffle the blue, cloudless sky. 
der its external appearance equal, if not superior, to that of || " 

any periodical extant. His arrangement for magnificent and |} [T 


and conscience, in regard of their well-tried diligence in 
former years, will permit them to leave a wider margin of 
ease and rest. Let the young man dip his high-plumed 
quill, not in the pale waters of vanity, that vanish from the 
page as soon as they are dry, but in the enduring colors of 
truth and virtue. May every sentence be inspired by honor- 
able ambition, and corrected by firm morality. And, gentle 
| maiden, for whom spring spontaneous the best auguries of 


of Waller, and as bright as the feathered foam into which 


4 


The death of Miss Exrzaretn N, Gamane, which 


| occurred on the twelfth ultimo, has cast a gloom over 


has undertaken to enrich the present volume with Twetve |) a large circle of friends, all tenderly attached to her, and 
SUPERB QUARTO STEEL ENGRAVINGS, Which, in our opinion, 
will be worth at least double the subscription price of the || scious of her danger and perfectly resigaed to the will of 
whole year. Nothing but the immense circulation of the || Heaven. She was not more esteemed ard beloved for her 
work would warrant such an outlay. All the promises | various talents and accomplishments, her dignity of manner 
made by Mr. Fanshaw, in his prospectus—published on the 

will be promptly performed, 

however extravagant and extraordinary they may appear. | 
In conclusion, therefore, we hazard little in saying, that in || to do justice to her many excellencies, so as to satisfy her 
the beauty of its typography, the popularity of its music, the || friends. It is not to them, however, that we now speak, for 
they want no remembrance, but to those who deem it more 


it will, we know, console them to hear that she was con- 


and her graceful and pieasant social qualities, than for the 


sweetness of her temper, her disinterestedness, and the good- 


ness of her heart. [t is impossible in a brief notice like this 


splendor of its illustrations, and in the novelty, raciness and 
variety of its literary contents, the Mirror, as an elegant and |} important to cultivate their understanding than to improve 
refined parlor journal, will have few equals in the world. || their heart. This young lady never lost sight of the trath 
. es that when the spirit enters another world it meets with a 
[> The old Year, with its delusive expectations, its 
broken promises, its faded joys, has passed away from the 
world for ever. In the silence of the midnight, by the light 
of the wintry stars, it was laid beside its fathers in the | 


reward in proportion as the affections have been cultivated 
and the heart purified. When we look at her whole blame- 


that her spirit has gone to enjoy that happiness in Heaven 
which it so ardently sought to obtain. The New-York Mir- 
ror was formerly much indebted to her pen both in prose 


vault of the past, and the everlasting gates were shut. 
As the clank of the closing bars sinks mournfully along the 
wind, there rises upon the ear, in strains of solemn joy, the 
music that heralds the august nativity of another epoch. 
Expanding in a shadeless glitter, like the white sky of the } 


| less and active life, her piety and reliance on God, we feel 


and poetry, and she has left several manuscript works 
which we hope to see published. They are for the instrue- 
tion of young persotis, and one who performs all the duties 
early morning, the new-horn year lies splendid and serene ; 
decked with the stars of hope and softly veiled by the thin 


snowy mists of fancy. We salute our friends with the fair- 


so conscientiously and so cheerfully, has the right to im- 
prove the minds and hearts of others. This tribute is from 
one who knew her well and who deeply laments her loss. 


est omens of the morning: we give them the brightest pro- | 
May Fate perform all their wishes. 


*The popular story of Barnaby Rudge will form no 
| part of the present volume. The concluding chapters are 
for they enter now on a task like our own, but having higher }) printed in an extra, and furnished to the subseribers gratis, 
rewards and more enduring penalties. Life this day presents \| They should be bound with the Mirror for the last year. Our 
columns being once more at our own disposai, we shall com- 


to the hand of every man a spotless book, wherein to write, 
mence the publication of the onrGinaL parens that have ac- 


} 

in deeds, his destiny for time and for eternity. The future 1 

contents of this volume are wholly in the hearts and hands || cumulated for several months past. Many of them are from 
the best pens in the country, and although they are ™ brief 


of them that receive it. The past is the despot of our race ; 
and to the purpose,” they nevertheless possess an interest 


but the future is the creature of mankind. [1 is in the power | 
of every man to inseribe in that mystic volume, acts that || not inferior to Bamaby Rudge. 
shall be sentences of deathless splendor or of dark reproach; |} p 
of a glory that shall brighten through the tracts of time till \ 
it rises into the firmament of Fame a far-shining star of his- 


tory ; or of a shame that shall still blacken under the airs of | 


We learn that a sufficient class has readily been 
formed in Philadelphia to induce Dr. Lyell to give a course 
of lectures there on geology. The lists contain the names 
|} of all the most eminent and able persons in that city. The 
memory, till its growing gloom blots out all the light of the || eoyrse will commence in January. 

beholder’s life. It is in the absolute control and mere re- : 
solve of this nation to become, at the end of the brief cycle 
that now opens, the purest, brightest, greatest people that | 
the proud smiles of the sun ever visited. The prospect is a | 
perfect blank ; we are uncommitted to any course ; there is 


{> To-day’s Mirror is referred to as a mere sample of what 

the reader may expect in the course of the current year, 
The type is new—the engraving beautiful, and the literary 
contents are fresh from the pens of several of our most valu. 
able correspondents. 

> The day before Marshal Bassempiene was sent to 
the Bastile, he burned more than six thousand love-letters 
which he had received from different ladies. 


of virtue and grandeur by which, on the next new-year, we 


tingly as he lays his head this night upon his pillow, he 


“A sadder and a wiser men, 


] 

| - : . 

| 2 > The good old Knickerbocker custom of exchanging sa- 
“ Would rise the morrow morn.” | 


lutations on New- Year's day will be observed by us as usual. 
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I toast the finest girls in 

















yet they all refuse!! 
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2 
I'm sure I’ve done the best I could 
To get a pretty wife, 
For beauty dark or beauty light 
I'd change my “ single life ;”’ 
I try my utmost to amuse 
And make myself quite pleasant, 
But though they smile, and nod, and wink, 
Alas! they still refuse!! 
















I've studied hard by (K) night and day, 
But that I find no use, 

Wear whiskers, and that imperial too ! 
But still they all refuse ! 
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’Tis true I've been engag'd to some, 
And thought I could not lose, 

But when I nam'd the * happy day,” 
Found others in my shoes! 


There's little G of Wooster-street, 
At cards she makes me lose, 

But when I[ want to take her hand 
She's certain to refuse! ! 

There's grave Miss Y. of Chapel-street, 
The bluest of the blues! 

Whene'er I press her to consent 
She also does refuse. 
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There's Mary T. to trv and please 
I courted ail the muses, 

But though she likes my poetry, 
Alas, ske still refuses 

To please Miss B. who doats on F rench! 
I learned to parley voos, 

I love the little darling wench, 
But still she does refuse. 

6 

There’s Ellen M. who sings so well, 
(She learnt from Mrs. Stith.) 

To please her I took lessons from 
Our  townoman, (Mr. Smith.) 


| 
| 


| 

























I've tried my best, I'll do no more ; 
I find it is no use 

To make myself agreeable 

When all the girls refuse ! 


I'll go to some strange western place 
Where true love's ne’er abus'd, 

And there I'll try to “ banish thought ” 
Of those who have refus'd. 

Perhaps I may (where beaux are scarce) 
Get some one in the noose ; 

I'm off to that dear, happy place 
Where girls will not refuse ! 


— -_- ae 
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LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. | 
| 


































WE present our readers with a full-length 
figure in a modern Parisian morning or 
visiting dress. The lady is represented as | 
seated at a round-table, with a rich cover- 
ing of purple velvet, reading a letter. Her || 
dress is of one uniform color, pale pink, 
and simple in fashion, as suited to the ease 
and enjoyment of the domestic fireside. For 
morning costume, whether at home or when 
visiting, the goods most in vogue are the | 
drap royal and the coutil de laine, both of 
which are of silk and woollen; the Bar| 
pour, an article resembling watered levan- 
tine ; /’Orientale, similar to the last, but with 
a small raised figure; and /e Granit, also i 
of silk, of a granite color, whence it de- 
rives its name. We might also mention Ze || 
Gourgeouran and le fagonné Griselle, but our 
task is to notice the figure before us, not to | 
enter more at length into the details of l 
other costumes. Her dress, as we have re- |) 
marked, is of a plain pattern; the corsage, 
as is now the case with all except full-dress | 
costumes, being light, fitting and coming up 
high in the neck, where it is terminated by 
a falling collar, confined by a cord and tas- 
sels. The sleeves, @ la jardiniére, are short 
and full, and both the front and back of the 
corsage are finished with several plaits from 
the waist to the shoulder, forming a VY. We 
must not omit to notice the very comforta- 
ble chair in which this lady is seated, with 
its rich covering of pale blue silk, set off by 
a fringe of deep purple. Thus attired, and 
in this attitude, with that heavy curtain 
falling behind her to exclude the cold air 
from without, we may behold her seated 
on New-Year’s day, to receive the willing 
homage which on that time-honored fes- 
tival gallantry pays to beauty, She has 











|! already listened to the greetings and the 


|; compliments of “ 


troops of friends” and 


|| countless admirers, but one of the number, 


and the most anxiously-looked for, we may 
suppose, has not yet appeared, and that 
some slight disappointment at the laggard’s 
delay has lent to her features the somewhat 
pensive cast which they now wear. Mean- 
while, as will be seen, she is perusing— 


| probably not for the first time—a letter, 


| which appears to be full of interest. 


Per- 


| haps in some future number of the Mirror 


we may make our readers acquainted with 


its contents. 





Pick.ep Ovysters.—Among the various 
preparations for the festivities of the season 


_none are more delightfully attractive than 


We would call 
the attention of the public to these, on ac- 


Downing’s rckled Oysters. 


| count of their delicious flavor, and the per- 


fectly neat and tempting manner in which 


| they are put up in jars for the purchaser. 
' . + = 
Besides the pleasure of obtaining so supe- 


{ SHAW, 


rior an article for the festive board, prepared 
expressly for one of the congratulatory of- 
ferings of the holidays, the civil and obliging 
manner in which a customer is waited upon 
makes him pay, even in these times, with- 
out a single regret. Supplies of these truly 
excellent pickled oysters may be had at 
Thomas Downing’s, No. 5 Broad-street. 





JraLovsy—A jealous woman, in her anx- 


| iety to secure her happiness, often lays the 


foundation of her own misery for ever. 


— 
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